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[Interior of Crosby Hall.} 


Tuts building is the only considerable monument of the 
domestic architecture of the fifteenth century now re- 
maining in London. Attention has recently been called 
to this interesting relic of past times, by the announce- 
ment of the formation of a committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen for effecting its restoration, or atleast its pre- 
servation from further decay and injury, by means of a 
public ‘subscription. We are glad that this step has 
been taken ; and we trust that the liberal contributions 
of the lovers of our national antiquities will speedily 
enable the committee, in the list of. which we observe 
the names of several persons distinguished in art and 
literature, to commence the prosecution of their laudable 
intention. The present is honourably distinguished 
from the last age by its regard and affection for relies of 
this description, which appeal with so much force to all 
minds of cultivation and refinement in a double charac- 
ter, at once as memorials of the past, and as works of 
art, admirable on account of their intrinsic beauty. In 
both these respects they form not the least valuable por- 
tion of what we may call the public inheritance of the 
country—of that diversified wealth with which we find 
the land we live in covered by the labours of the succes- 
sive generations who have tenanted it before us. It is 
the fashion with many to speak of our ancestors as if we 
owed them nothing : we owe to them, in fact, whatever 
distinguishes the present appearance of this island from 
the appearance of New Zealand. 

In London, especially, the preservation from ruin or 
demolition of such a structure as Crosby Hall, would 
seem to be an object well worth a little exertion and 
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cost. It is, as we have said, one-of the very few ancient 
edifices the, city now-possesses ; indeed the only one, we 
believe, which can now be pointed to'as a sample of the 
domestic mansions of our. more wealthy citizens at the 
era to.which it belongs. The great fire in the middle of 
the seventeenth century swept away all the chief remains 
of the past that were then in existence. Most of what 
this devastation spared has since been gradually removed 
by the hand of innovation and improvement, no where 
so active as in this busy metropolis. It is, however, 
singular, and may also be considered fortunate, that not- 
withstanding all this change and destruction, London 
still possesses in Crosby Hall perhaps the finest and 
most magnificent specimen of her old civic palaces. 
What now remains of this ancient residence occupies 
the western and northern fronts of the irregular quad- 
rangle, called Crosby Square, on the east side of Bishops- 
gate Street, and immediately to the south of the better- 
known opening of Great St. Helen’s. On the west is 
the principal apartment, the great Banqueting Hall, 
measuring 55 feet in length, by 274 in breadth, while the 
height from the original floor to the crown of the ceiling 
is 40 feet. The principal ornament of this room is its 
noble oaken or chesnut roof, of an elliptical form, and 
divided in the ancient style into quadrangular compart- 
ments with pendants. It is regarded as a work of great 
skill and beauty, and, fortunately, it still remains: nearly 
perfect. Between this roof and the original pavement 
two wooden floors have been erected at different times ; 
and the whole space is at present divided into an upper 
and lower apartment, The Hall is ary by twelve 
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lofty windows, six in the east and six in the west front 
commencing at the height of seventeen feet from the 
floor, and divided each into two parts by beautifully 
carved mullions. In the northern wall is an immense 
chimney, a rare, perhaps singular instance of such an 
accommodation in these old banqueting halls; where the 
fire was usually placed in the centre of the room, and 
the smoke allowed to escape through an opening in the 
roof. At the north-west corner of the Hall is a semi- 
octagonal recess, measuring about nine feet in diameter, 
of the kind commonly called an oriel, of the same height 
with the hall, and having also a window in each of its 
four sides. The taste and skill of the architect have been 
exerted with the happiest effect in finishing both the 
outside and the interior of this ornamental projection. 
Crosby Place, as it was formerly catled, seems to have 
originally extended round the square; but the only other 
part of the building which now remains is the wing, 
forming the north front, which consists of two apart- 
ments, one over the other, the uppermost of which has 
been commonly called the Council Chamber. For a 
description of these rooms, which are in a very dilapi- 
dated state, as well as for accounts of some vaults which 
are still to be found under the Hall and in the vicinity, we 
must refer to the ‘ Antiquarian and Historical Notices’ 
lately published by Mr. Carlos, one of the committee for 
restoring the building. 

Crosby Place was ereeted soon after the year 1466, 
on a lease for ninety-nine years, then obtained from the 
Prioress and Convent of St. Helen, by Sir John Crosby, 
of whom littie more is known than that he was a grocer 
and woolman, that he attained the dignities of Alder- 
man, Sheriff, and Warden of his Company, represented 
the city in Parliament, and, after accumulating a large 
fortune in trade, died in 1475. But Crosby House de- 
rives its chief celebrity from having, after his death, 
become the residence of the Duke of Gloucester, after- 
wards Richard III. It is introduced as such by 
Shakspeare in the interview in the first act of his play 
between the Duke and Lady Anne, and again in the 
first scene of the third act, where, in dismissing Catesby 
the Duke mentions it as the place where both him- 
self and Buckingham would be found in the evening. 
It is strange that Mr. Carlos, in a publication designed 
to excite an interest In this old mansion, should have 
fallen into the blunder of denying that the great drama- 
tist had any better foundation for making Crosby Hall 
“the scene of any of the transactions in which this 
usurping and unscrupulous prince was engaged,” than 
“some association existing in his own mind,” derived, 
this writer is pleased to imagine, merely from his having 
“seen and admired its beauties,” when “ he had been 
admitted on some occasion in the humble guise of a 
player, to entertain the guests assembled in the ban- 
queting hall.” No historical fact can be better estab- 
lished than that of Richard's connegtion with this house. 
The old chroniclers mention it as his residence; and 
Sir Thomas More expressly informs us that it was here 
he held that secret council of his partizans the object of 
which was to thwart the measures of the other council 
which he kept assembled elsewhere, under a show of- 
making preparation for the coronation of the young king. 
This is the double dealing to which in Shakspeare’s 
play Buckingham elludes in the scene already referred 
to, where he says to Catesby— 

We to-morrow hold divided councils,” 


after having desired him to summon Lord Hastings to 
the Tower— 
* To sit about the coronation.” 


Probably the room called the Council Chamber has 
derived its name from having been the scene of these 
dark consultations. 

At the dissolution of the religious houses Crosby 
Place was confiscated to the crown, It was afterwards 
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tenanted in succession by several wealthy merchants. 
Sir Joho Langham, who was Lord Mayor in the time 
of the Protectorate, was the last person by whom it 
was used as a dwelling-house. It appears also to have 
formed occasionally the residence of foreign ambassadors. 
It had thus, in 1603, the honour of being occupied for a 
short time by the celebrated Duke of Sully, then bearing 
the name of M.de Rosny. In the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century the greater portion of the building was 
destroyed by an accidental fire ; and in 1677 other houses, 
those now occupying the site, were built on the ruins which 
the fire had occasioned. In 1672 the Hall was converted 
into a Presbyterian meeting-house. After the dissolution 
of this society, another congregation of dissenters met in 
it till 1778. It was afterwards let as a warehouse ; 
and the lease having expired last year, it is at present 
untenanted. 


ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 

[The following interesting Article is the substance of a Paper read 
before the Royal Geographical Seciety, on 26th Nov. 1832, by 
Captain Back, R.N.| 

Tue public sympathy having become deeply interested 

in the fate of Captain Ross and his gallant companions, 

the object of the following paper is to lay before the 

Society a sketch of the plan of the expedition which has 

been projected for the purpose of ascertaining their fate, 

and enubling them, if found, to regain their native land; 
and which, there is reason to believe, will be now libe- 
rally supported by his Majesty's Government and the 
public. It is generally known that Captain Ross hay- 
ing, with the aid of a munificent friend, equipped the 
steam-vessel, Victory, at a very great expense, left Eng- 
land in the summer of 1829, accompanied by his nephew, 

Commander Ross, and a crew of eighteen able seamen. 

His wish was to complete the discovery of the North- 

west Passage ;—his miolive, the honest desire of the 

fame that would result from the promotion of his coun- 
try’s naval glory (for the parliamentary reward having 
been suppressed he could derive no pecuniary advantage 
from success); and his object, thus, such as a British 
seaman might legitimately exert his energies and hazard 
his life to attain—since the discovery of the North-west 

Passage has been a favourite project with England for 

more than three centuries. In its prosecuticn, from 

Sebastian Cabot downwards, a host of seamen have been 

formed, who will shine, to use the emphatic words of 

old Fuller, as ‘‘ marine worthies” while the annals of 
naval adventure continue to be read: North America 
was thus also discovered, and the cod fishery, fur trade, 
and Davis’ Straits whale fishery, were laid open to Bri- 
tish commercial enterprise. ‘The exertions of the govern- 
ment, or of individuals, have, from time to time, been 
renewed to explore the passage; and with various suc- 
cess, but seldom without some progress being made; 
nor, although intervals of repose may occur either from 
the public interest being exhausted by repeated failures, 
or its attention drawn for a time to other objects, is it 
likely that’ such attempts will cease until either a navi- 
gable route be discovered, or its impracticability unequi- 
vocally proved. Any officer might therefore be par- 





{ doned for engaging, even somewhat rashly, in an enter- 


prise which has called forth the exertions and skill of a 
Cabot, a Frobisher, a Davis, a Baffin, a Hudson, and 
a Cook; and, doubtless, when Captain Ross was ori- 
ginally selected by the Admiralty to renew the attempt, 
his heart beat high with jhe hope of gratifying that 
thirst for distinction which His subsequent conduct shows 
him to have felt. He thus fetraced the course of Baffin, 
and brought again to our knowledge the discoveries of 
that adventurous seaman, which the lapse of time and 
the imperfections of the records of his voyage had caused 
to be forgotten or discredited. And, although by put- 
ting too much confidence in the reality of what proved 
an optical delusion,—a delusion, however, which has tre- 
quently deceived those who navigate in high latitudes, 
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he suffered the laurel to escape from his grasp, which 
has deservedly crowned the better fortunes of Sir Edward 
Parry, yet his resumption of the scheme on his private 
resources, when it had been laid aside by government, 
indicates a feeling which must engage the sympathy of 
all who are capable of appreciating the courage and 
high sense of honour which, it is to be hoped, will long 
continue to characterize British seamen. 

The progress of science enables us to overcome diffi- 
culties which could not be surmounted in a preceding 
age; and we ought therefore to hesitate in declaring any 
scheme impracticable until all the means in our power 
have been tried. We have no reason to conclude from 
the reports of arctic voyagers that the sea is permanently 
frozen beyond the 83d parallel. ‘The prevalence of par- 
ticular winds may no doubt impact drift ice in narrow 
straits, which may be thus closed up for several seasons ; 
but the great obstacles to the navigation of the arctic 
seas are the fields of ice, in which, when a sailing vessel 
is enclosed, she is becalmed and powerless; and unless 
extricated by a concurrence of favourable circumstances 
may drift along a whole summer at the mercy of the 
currents, as has not unfrequently been experienced by 
whalers. Sir Edward Parry on his first voyage, with 
the determination of conscious talent, “ took the ice,” as 
it is technically termed, and, boldly sawing his way 
through the field which annually obstructs the traverse 
of Baffin’s Bay, found a free passage into Barrow’s 
Straits. The power of steam is eminently calculated to 
do what Sir Edward performed by manual labour. Im- 
mense masses of ice, floating in a medium differing only 
about one-tenth part of density from themselves, may 
be moved by a very small force, where such a fulcrum 
as the paddle of a steam-vessel can be procured. Im- 
pressed with similar notions, most likely founded on 
more extensive information than I possess, Captain Ross 
embarked his fortunes and fame in his steam-vessel. 
Circumstances which he could not control deprived him 
of part of his equipment; and he sailed from England 
without the tender he had engaged to accompany him. 
In crossing the Atlantic fhe Victory was dismasted by a 
storm; but the damage being repaired from the wreck of 
a whaler, she wintered on the west coast of Greenland, 
and by the last accounts was seen, in the summer of 1830, 
standing across Baffin’s Bay. Her crew were then in 
excellent health and high spirits; and the Victory, in her 
Captain’s estimation, was in better trim than when she 
left the port of London. Captain Ross fixed the autumn 
of the present year as the period of his return, his pro- 
visions being calculated to last so long. ‘That period is 
now past ; and as he would not venture to prolong his 
stay another summer, through dependence upon casual 
supplies, there is but too much reason to fear that his 
vessel has proved unequal to the pressure she has had 
to sustain. But although the steam-ship may have 
foundered, we are not thence to conclude that the crew 
likewise perished. A ship is seldom, in these high lati- 
tudes, crushed so suddeuly as to afford no time to launch 
the boats, with a supply of arms and provisions on the 
ice; and we learn, accordingly, that though several 
whalers are annually lost the crews are generally saved. 
Captain Ross had many resources in the event of such 
an accident. He was provided with boats peculiarly 
light and manageable, being those used by Sir John 
Franklin in his last expedition ; his crew were practised 
in the navigation of an icy sea; and his nephew, Com- 
mander James Ross, must be known to many members 
of the Geographical Society, as an officer of the greatest 
promise, the companion of Parry on all his expeditions, 
and his second in command on the last and the most 
adventurous one that has been recorded in the annals 
of naval enterprise. So seconded, it is not likely that 
Captain Ross supinely yielded to despair on the destruc- 
tion of his vessel, without using every effort to place his 
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crew in safety; and we know by ‘numerous narratives 
that even the most dreary climes afford the means of 
preserving life for several years. The interesting nar- 
rative of the loss of the Albany and Discovery on Marble 
Island, originally told by Hearne, and more recently by 
Mr. Barrow in his History of Arctic Voyages, has been 
lately so fully laid before the public that I need merely 
allude to it. For the same reason I shall but just men- 
tion the four Russian seamen who being unexpectedly 
left on Spitzbergen, with only twelve charges of ammu- 
nition, managed to maintain themselves there for six 
years and three months. From these and similar nar- 
ratives, we are warranted in supposing, that though 
Captain Ross’s vessel may be lost or disabled, he and 
his crew may be still in existence. If the Victory has 
been forced ashore like the Fury by the pressure of the 
ice, the crew would naturally remain by her as long as 
the provision and stores lasted; and we may even pic- 
ture the survivers, like those of the Albany—* daily 
ascending a rock during the summer—looking earnestly 
to the east and south in expectation of relief, and when 
nothing appeared, sitting down close together and 
weeping bitterly.” “It is impossible,” says Mr. Barrow, 
on a similar occasion, in the work alluded to, “ to 
contemplate their forlorn situation without the deepest 
emotion for the unhappy fate of so many wretched beings 
cut off from all human aid, and almost from all hope of 
being able to leave their dark and dismal abode.” 

It formed part of Captain Ross’s plan to visit the 
wreck of the Fury in the first instance, that he might 
supply himself with coals and such provisions and stores 
as were available ; and to return and winter beside it, if 
in the course of the summer he was unable to penetrate 
to the westward. It is, therefore, in Regent’s Inlet, that 
the search for him is most likely to be successful; and 
an expedition which shall reach the wreck of the Fury, 
by ascertaining whether he has been there or not (and he 
could scarcely fail to leave some memorial of his inten- 
tions), will be directed as to the ulterior steps it may be 
necessary to take. 

By a reference to the map, then, it will be seen that 
Regent's Inlet trends towards a portion of the main coast 
lying between the 90th and 100th meridian ; and, in all 
probability, it fortunately happens that the Thloo-ee-choh, 
or Great Fish River, must fall into the Arctic Sea within 
the same limits; being, from the unanimous report of 
the Indians, not only a larger stream than the Copper- 
mine, and more navigable for boats, but flowing through 
a better wooded country, frequented by vast herds of 
deer. It is in fact to its banks that the Indians of Slave 
Lake resort for their principal supplies of provisions ; 
and Hearne, who crossed it near iis source, says, ‘* We 
were here joined by upwards of two hundred Indians 
from different quarters ;” and “the deer were so plentiful 
that our party killed great numbers merely for their fat, 
marrow, and tongues.” He also mentions that numerous 
lakes in the neighbourhood abound with fish. The 
access to its banks from Great Slave Lake is likewise 
easy by a chain of lakes and portages, so that it affords, 
on every account, excellent situations for a winter resi- 
dence, whence, during the summer, the sea-coast may be 
explored in every direction. From the general agree- 
ment of the maps drawn by the Indians, with one long 
ago obtained from the Esquimaux who visit Fort 
Churchill, we may further conclude that the Great Fish 
River falls into an extensive bay, whose west side is 
bounded by a promontory running far to the north and 
separating this recess from Coronation Gulf and its east 
side by Melville peninsula. The Indians also describe 
three islands as lying off the mouth of the river, and its 
Indian name implies that its estuary is frequented by 
whales. As both the Indians and Fort Churchill Esqui- 
maux cross these peninsule in journeying from bay to 
bay, their extent northwards is unknown - them, but it 
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is possible, and even not very improbable, that the western 
peninsula may be either continuous with North Somerset 
on which the Fury was wrecked, or at least separated 
from it only by a chain of islands and narrow straits ; 
and if such be the case, the progress of a boat from Fish 
River to the wreck of the Fury will be greatly facilitated. 
It is also evident that in pursuing this main object of the 
expedition in boats, much light will necessarily be thrown 
on the existence of a north-west passage. Sir John 
Franklin and Dr. Richardson, in their several surveys, 
found the sea washing the shores of the main land 
between the 107th and 150th meridians every where 
open towards the end of August; so that a steam-vessel 
having once attained Coronation Gulf would meet with 
little obstruction on its way to Behring’s Straits. The 
great difficulty lies to the eastward, where, from the vici- 
nity of a number of large islands, straits are formed, in 
which currents and prevalent winds pack the drift ice, so 
that it may remain there for years unless detached by a 
concurrence of favourable circumstances. The researches 
that have hitherto been made do not, however, disprove 
the existence of a navigable passage ; but on the contrary 
the expedition which terminated in consequence of the 
loss of the Fury, strengthened the hopes of finding one, 
the sea being particularly clear of ice at the time Sir 
Edward Parry bore up for England. And there appears 
then to be no more certain way of discovering the 
passage, if it exist, than that of coasting the main shore 
in a boat; and there is certainly no plan so economical 
or so safe. 

It has been asked, would not Captain Ross endeavour 
to make his way to the southward? But it may be re- 
plied, that if driven ashore any where near the Fury, he 
would be induced to remain there as long as he found 
means of subsistence, that being the point to which 
assistance would be most likely directed ; and I may here 
take occasion to remark that, though occupied with the 
objects and interests of civilized life, the public may for 
a season overlook such an enterprise as Captain Ross's, 
and forget that it has been undertaken, such an idea 
finds no place in the minds of the adventurers them- 
selves, their undertaking is of first-rate importance in 
their own eyes, they look for their reward in the appro- 
bation of their countrymen, and for aid when in distress 
to their sympathy. The hope, therefore, of active exer- 
tions being made in their favour, will cling to them to 
the last moment of their existence, and detain them near 
the spot where they expect to be sought for. 

It has also been said that we should ere this, if Cap- 
tain Ross survived, have heard of him through the me- 
dium of the Esquimaux and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. But I may state that the Esquimaux tribes 
residing on the shores of the continent between Melville 
peninsula and Behring’s Straits have no intercourse 
whatever with the Hudson's Bay Company; and with 
the exception of the hordes that frequent Mackenzie's 
River, none communicate even with the Indians. Since 
the Chepewyans gave up their war excursions against 
the Esquimaux, upwards of twenty years ago, no Indian 
has visited the coast to the eastward of the Coppermine ; 
and the Churchill Esquimaux who formerly, though not 
of late years, have had occasional traffic with their coun- 
trymen residing at the embouchure of the Fish River, did 
not visit the Fort last year. Supposing the latter chan- 
«el of communication then to remain open, intelligence 
of the wreck of a vessel in Regent’s Inlet would not 
reach Churchill till the seeond winter at the very ear- 
liest, but more probably not till the third, nor conse- 
quently England till the succeeding autumn; so that 
had the Victory even been seen by the Esquimaux in 
1830, there has been no opportunity as yet of learning 
the fact. 

Having mentioned these facts and opinions as the 
~ round-work for originating the expedition, I proceed to 
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state that it is intended that it shall consist of two offi- 
cers and eighteen men ; part of them, including two 
good boat carpenters, to be engaged in this country, and 
part in Canada—all of them inured to fatigue, and well 
accustomed to the duties they will have to perform ; and 
it is not a little gratifying to me, that several of my late 
companions on Sir John Franklin’s last journey have 
already volunteered to embark on the present enterprise. 
We must leave Liverpool early in February, so as to 
reach Montreal by way of New York by the 10th of 
April. Some days will be spent in engaging Canadian 
voyageurs as steersmen and guides, and in preparing the 
usual equipment. The route to be pursued is the ordi- 
nary one for the fur traders, by the Outaway, French 
River, the Great Lakes, Lake Winepeg, &c., to Great 
Slave Lake, being a distance from Montreal of about 
2500 miles, which we may hope to accomplish early in 
July. The mode of travelling on the lakes is in a large 
birch-rind canoe, termed “ canot de maitre,” which at 
Fort William is changed for smaller canoes, named 
“ canots de nord,” adapted for river navigation. At 
Cumberland-house the party will embark in batteaux, 
which are better calculated for conveying the pemmican*, 
which is to be taken in there. At Slave Lake Indian 
guides and hunters will be obtained to accompany the 
party to the banks of the Great Fish River. ‘The most 
eligible spot for a winter residence having been selected, 
a certain number of the people will be appointed to erect 
the necessary buildings, and the hunters and fishermen 
employed to store up provisions, while I proceed myself 
without loss of time down the river in a light canoe, 
with a crew of eight men well armed. As the river flows 
through the barren lands of nearly equal elevation with 
those north of Fort Enterprise, we may expect its course, 
like that of the Coppermine, to be interrupted by rapids 
or cascades. This canoe excursion will enable me to 
survey these, so that on my return to the winter establish- 
ment we may construct boats combining the qualities 
requisite for the river and sea navigation. As far also 
as the season will permit, my visit to the sea may give 
me an opportunity of communicating with the Esqui- 
maux, and of obtaining, if not intelligence of Captain 
Ross, at least much information for the direction of my 
course the following summer. Having passed the first win- 
ter, we shall start for the sea the moment the ice breaks 
up ; and if an opinion, which I have been led to entertain 
from an inspection of the maps traced by the Indians, of 
the mouth of the river being between the 68th and 69th 
parallels of latitude be correct, we shall then be less 
than 300 miles distant from the wreck of the Fury, and, 
under favourable circumstances, little or no doubt can be 
entertained of our being able to reach it. If, contrary to 
our hope, no traces of Captain Ross should be discovered 
on arriving at the wreck of the Fury, and the season 
should be far advanced, it will be necessary for us to 
retrace our way to our winter quarters ; and in so doing 
we should embrace every opportunity of erecting land- 
marks and signal-posts on peaks and capes to arrest the 
attention of the wanderers to the notes deposited be- 
neath, detailing the position of our fort, and the means 
adopted for their relief. But on the disruption of the ice 
in the following spring, the expedition would again be 
on the shores of the Polar Sea, and its researches would 
be resumed in a different direction from that previously 
taken. Every Esquimaux hut would be minutely in- 
spected in the hope of finding some token of the fate of 
our countrymen ; and the gratification which the pro- 
moters of the expedition will experience, should even a 
single British seaman be rescued from his melancholy 


* Pemmican is flesh of buffalo, moose, or rein deer, dried and 
ded with a proportionate quantity of fat; and, when well pre- 
served, will keep good for several ony being decidedly the most 
substantial and best adapted food for the nature of the country and 
service. 
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fate by their means, will amply repay them for their exer- 
tions and outlay. While even if no such happy fortune 
should attend our researches, the geographical know- 
ledge that must be obtained, and the scientific informa- 





tion resulting from a course leading nearly over one of 
the magnetic poles, will, it is to be hoped, show that the 
enterprise has not, even in this case, been undertaken 
altogether in vain, 
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(Chart, showing the proposed track in search of Captain Ross.] 





NOTICES. 


Tue purchasers of the ‘Penny Magazine’ are aware that, 
according to the original plan of the work, it was in- 
tended only to publish 64 Numbers in each year ;—so 
that the purchasers of 12 Sixpenny Parts would be 
charged Eightpence for the Wrappers of those Parts. 
The portion of the sale, however, in Parts, has become 
so considerable, amounting to eighty thousand copies 
Monthly, that the Committee have determined in future 
to make no charge whatever for the Wrappers, so that 
each Part will contain Siz Numbers. To effect this, it 
will be necessary to publish Eight dowble Supplements, at 
Twopence each, during the year, by which arrangement 
72 Penny Numbers will be annually published, making 
an annual cost, both to the purchasers of Numbers and 
of Parts, of Six Shillings. These double Supplements 
will, in 1833, appear on the following dates :— 


January 31. July 31. 
February 28. September 30. 
April 30. October 31. 
May 31. December 31. 


The intermediate months of March, June, August, and 
November, containing, in 1833, five Saturdays each, 
will only require single Supplements to comprise Six 
Numbers in each Part. 

The ‘ Penny Magazine,’ by this arrangement, will be 
exactly upon the same plan as the ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,’ 


The FIRST VOLUME of the PENNY MAGA. 
ZINE, neatly bound in cloth, lettered, price SIX 
SHILLINGS, will be ready for delivery in the first 
week in January. The whole of the numbers have been 
set up in new type, and new stereotype casts taken of 
the wood-cuts, su that the volume will be of uniform 
appearance in its typography. 


The FIRST NUMBER of the PENNY CYCLO- 
P#DIA will be published on Wednesday, January 2, 
1833; and the FIRST MONTHLY PART on the 
Ist of February, 


The pustication of the COMPANION TO THE 
ALMANAC is pererrep to the 2d week in January, 
to include the LIST of the NEW PARLIAMENT. 
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Apvam Smith, notice of, page 93. 

Addison, notice of, 36. 

Advertisements, quackery of some, 199. 

Adversity, instance of, 331. 

African justice, instance of, 383. 

Age of sheep, means of ascertaining, 128, 

Air-balloon, 8. 

Alban’s Abbey, St., account of, 129. 

All-fool’s day, 5. 

Alexander Selkirk, notice of, 334, 

Americans, domestic manners of, by Mrs. 
Trollope, 83. 

American Almanac for 1832, 34, 

America, population of, 34. 

Ancient geometry, on the study of, 217. 

Ancient India, notice of, 354, 

paintings, description of, 200. 

Angelo, anecdote of Michael, 8, 

Animal sagacity, 3. 

Animals, domestication of, 44; concord of, 
357. 

Antipodes, seasons of the, 18. 

Antwerp, account of, 369. 

Ants, fecundity and use of in Brazil, 288, 

Apollo Belvidere, account of, 362. 

Appetite, singular delicacy of, 160. 

Arctic land expedition, 387. 

Ardent spirits, a popular poison, 72, 

Ascension day, 75. 

Astronomy, on the study of, 167. 





Banana, account of the, 252. 

Banian tree, description of the, 184, 

Banks of Ayr, Burns’s song on the, 232. 

Bastille, De Latude’s escape from, 230, 233, 

Bear and Savoyard, 91. 

Beauties of nature, on a taste for, 150. 

Beauty, unfading, poem on, 328. 

Beer, antiquity of, 3. 

Beneficence, pleasures of, 219. 

Bitch, maternal attachment of, 168. 

Blake, Admiral, notice of, 191. 

Blind Boy, a poem, by Cibber, 271. 

Boa Constrictor, account of, 289. 

Books, utility of, 35. 

Bread-fruit tree, account of, 333. 

Brighton DistrictSociety, 151. 

Bristles, trade in, 192. 

British Essayists, facts relative to, 31. 

British animals, the Dormouse, 12; the 
Swallow, ib.; the Mole, 20 

British Museum, 13, 76, 92, 124, 228, 249, 
305, 371. 

British India, account of, 214. 

Birds, Slaney’s outline of, 258, 

Poets, Aikin’s select works of, 182, 

Brussels, account of, 377. 

Bryant's (W. C.) Poems, notice of, 134, 

Burgess, character of a, 34. 

Burke, Edmund, notice of, 383 

Bushman, Wild, song of, 248, 

Butter, account of, 73. 








Carasaias, notice of letters on the, 134, 

Calmuck Tartars, 168. 

Camden, the antiquary, notice of, 37. 

Camel, a tale, 11. 

Camsin, remarks on the, 138. 

Canine sagacity, instance of, 334. 

Canning, notice of, 13; statue of, 81. 

Cape Buffalo, account of, 137. 

Carisbrook Castle, account of, 356. 

Cartwright, Major, statue of, 176. 

Cashmere, account of the floating gardens 
of, 365. 

Cassini, J. D., notice of, 94. 

Catacombs of Paris, account of the, 317. 

Cavendish, Hon. H., anecdote of, 128. 

Cave of Elephanta, account of the, 121. 

Celebrity, associations with places of, 315. 

Changes of manners, 3. 

Character, the value of, 310. 

Charing Cross, account of, 1. 

Charles II., restoration of, 75. 

Chatham, Earl of, notice of, 319. 

Chelsea Church, account of, 316. 

Chinese, presumption and ignorance of the, 
8; fraud and ingenuity of the, 272. 

Cholera Morbus, Indian method of banish- 


ing, 168. 
Christ Church Hospital, account of, 204; 
new buildings at, 212. 
Coffee, cultivation and preparation of, 49. 
Collingwood, Lord, notice of, 247. 
Colosseuin of Rome, description of, 145. 
Comets, No. 1, Littrow’s calculations on, 
283; further remarks on, 291, 
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Comfort and good temper, 24. 

Commerce, Persian idea of, 27. 

Commercial duties, remarks upon high and 
low, 64. 

Constantinople, description of, 193, 201, 

Cook, Captain, notice of, 287. 

Co-operative labourers, observations re- 
specting, 327. 

Corneille, Peter, notice of, 94. 

Corn, fluctuation in the price of, 38. 

Cotton, account of, 136. 

Courier, Paul Louis, adventure of, 229, _ 
Cowper’s poem on civilized and savage life 
69; lines on his mother’s picture, 254, 

Crabbe, Rev. G. notice of, 6. 

Crafts of Germany, account of, 55. 
Criminal trials, review of, 85. 

Crocodile, method of killing, 89, 

Crosby Hall, account of, 385. 

Crows, their courts of justice, 183. 
Cuckoo, lines to the, by Wordsworth, 5u, 
Cunning, insecurity of, 208. 


Datsy, Wordsworth’s poem on a, 15. 

Dante, notice of, 75. 

Debtor and creditor, Arab account of, 144, 

Deaf and dumb, instruction of the, 27. 

Decimal fractions, explanatory account 
of, 322 

Decisions in courts of justice, importance 
of a public declaration of the reasons 
of, 138. 

Detection of fraud, curious instance of, 96. 

Despondency, advice relative to, 72. 

Des Cartes, notice of, 4. 

Deity, dependence of the Turks on, 120. 

Diego Alvarez, a Portuguese Crusoe, 184. 

Diffusion of Knowledge, advantages of, 20. 

Diviug-bell, account of, 275. 

Dog, sagacity of a, 107. 

Domestic peace, lines on, by Coleridge, 288, 

Dormouse, account of, 12 

Dragon-tree, account of, 352. 

Drum, poem on the, 167. 

Drunkards, remarks on, 104, 

Drunkenness, effectual cure of, 80; how 
prevented, 115 

Dryden, notice of, 181. 

Dunbarton, account of the castle of, 268. 

Duties, devotion of great minds to their, 8, 


EaGte, white-headed, account of the, 245, 

Early rising, means of enforcing, 207. 

Earthenware and porcelain, manufacture 
of, 217. 

Earthquakes, signs of, in Calabria, 128. 

Earthquake at Lisbon, in 1755, 366, 373, 379. 

Earwig, maternal care of the, 60. 

Easter-day, 29. 

Eclipse of the sun, 158. 

Economy, benefits of the practice, 207, 

Economy of machinery and manufactures, 
by C. Babbage, notice of, 130. 

Eddystone lighthouse, account of the, 163. 

Education, progress of, in Asia Minor, 74; 
inquiry into the nature of, 109; neces- 
sity and benefit of, 192. 

Elephant, fossil remains of, in New Hol- 
land, 274, 

Elephants, account of the capture of, 159; 
ancient mode of catching, in India, 267. 

Eltham Palace, account of, 263. 

Elizabeth, queen, anecdote of, 75; Hentz- 
ner’s description of, '63. 

Elgin Marbles, account of the, 228; opinions 
concerning the, 371; their inestimable 
value as models of art, 372. 

Emigration to the North American colonies, 
information respecting, 17; to Upper 
Canada, Martin Doyle’s hints on, 261. 

Emigrants, advice to, 138. 

England and Wales, statistical notes of, 26, 
90, 98, 106, 305, 351, 362. 

English manners, old, a German’s account 
of, 272. 

Epicurism of Quin the actor, 203. 

Erasmus, notice of, 295. 

Europe in the dark ages, state of, 96. 

Evelyn, a remark of, 91. 

Excellence not limited by station, 5. 


Faurenaeit (D. G.), notice of, 60 

Fair play,—anecdote, 3. 

Falls of the Clyde, a of, 253. 

Favourite author, good effects of a predilec- 
tion for a, 75. 

Fear, agreeable instance of, 195. 





Felix Neff, memoir of, reviewed, 174, 

Ferdinand of Naples, recollections of, 103. 

Feroe Islands, account of the, 210; division 
of time at the, 224. 

Fidelity, remarkable proof of, in a dog, 320. 

Fingal’s Cave, account of, 236. 

Firemen’s dog, singular propensity of the, 
190; further particulars, 224. 

Firmament, lines on the, by Habington, 24, 

Fishes, migration of, from the Black Sea, 

Fiattery, 8. 

Flaxman, John, notice of, 126. 

Flemish language, notice of the, 273, 282, 

Florist, sagacious rebuke of a, 200. 

Flower-garden for June, 112. 

Flute-player, a tale, 78. 

Foals, Bedouin treatment of new-born, 128, 

Foreign Manufactures, error of discouraging 
the use of, 179. 

Forks, account of, 79; on the use of, 139 

Fractions, nature and use of, 285. 

France, population of, 50 

Franklin, Benjamin, memoirs of his life and 
writings, 71; his moral code, 74. 

Frugality, advantages of, 16; its uses for 
young people, 115. 


Gallery of Portraits, No, 1, notice of the, 87. 

Gambling and Trading, difference between, 
293. 

Gardens, beauty and utility of, 55, 

Gellert (C. F.), notice of, 125. 

Genius and industry, remarks on, 111. 

Geography, advice on the study of, 112, 

St. George’s day, 29. 

George III., statue of, at Windsor, account 
of, 337. 

George IV.’s Gate, Hyde Park, 172. 

Ghost Story, by Judge Powell, 24, 

Giraffe, account of the, 125, 187; at Paris, 
308; destroyed by a lion, a poem, 309, 

Gladness of Nature, a poem, 104. 

Goat, dexterity of a, 101. 

Good companion, worth of, 99. 

Good Friday, notice of, 21. 

Good old times, remarks on, 144, 

Gout, a cure for, 72. 

Grande Chartreuse, account of, 65, 

Gratitude, an example of, 208. 

Great men, laborious habits uf, 99; duty of 
a nation towards its, 152, 

Great minds, growth of, 80. 

workers, the secret of, 8. 

Greatness, sonnet on, by Wordsworth, 79. 

Greek sailors, superstition of, 53, 

Greeks, marriage festival of, 70. 

Greenwich, account of, 97. 

Grillo, a ship saved by a, 312, 

Grotius, notice of, 13. 

Guana, account of the, 332. 





Hasir, force of, 16. 

Habits and duties, 20. 

Hall (Capt. B.), review of his Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels, 45. 

Harcourt, patent of Lord Chancellor, 84. 

Harvey (Dr.), notice of, 5. 

Health and Longevity, C, Thackrah’s Re- 
marks on, 170 

Hector and Andromache, the parting of, 306, 

Highgate Church, notice of, 81. 

Hippopotamus, method of killing the, 68. 

Historical associations, force of, !67, 

Holiday Walks, suggestions for, 30, 

Holly Tree, poem on the, 224. 

Holyrood House, account of, 188, 

Holy Thursday, 75 

Home Colonies, remarks upon, 47. 

Honesty, recommendation of, 110. 

Horse, mode of curing a vicious, 128, 

House of Fame, Chaucer’s, 190. 

Housewifery, good and evil, 40. 

Hungerford Market, account of, 169, 

Hunter, Dr. W., notice of, 70. 

, John, notice of, 141. 

Hydrostatic bed for invalids, 214. 

Hymn of the City, a poem, 120. 





IcELAND, account of a volcano in, 288; 
farming in, 288. 

Idleness, its danger, 168. 

Ignorance, degradation of, 80 

Inattention, means of overcoming, 272. 

India, Sketches ia, noticed, 135, 

India-rubber, account of, 242. 

Iadian Gold Coin, a poem, 360, 
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Industry and economy, good effects of, 168. 

and idleness, 139. 

Infant Schools, early discipline at, 210, 

Inscriptions, 99. 

Instinct, example of the force of, 312. 

Instruction and Amusement, 8. 

Intellectual condensation, 8. 

Invention and Discovery, distinction be- 
tween, 267. 

Inventions, neglect of authors of, 19, 

lona, description of, 324, 

Italian dog, account of an, 363. 





JeFrrerson’s ten rules for practical use, 203. 
Jews, condition of, under Charlemagne, 167. 
Johnson, Dr., notice of, 223. 


Lazourers of Europe, Italy, 142, 196, 290; 
Spain, 329. 

Labouring man’s dwelling, choice of, 15. 

Lambeth Palace, account of, 260, 344; 

Laocoon, account of the, 313. 

Largest flower and largest bird, 104. 

Lawyers, disturbed times unfavourable to, 91. 

Learning, advantages of, 112. 

Lesson to rulers, 80. 

Library, on the choice of books:for, 22. 

Life, average duration of, 80. 

Life assurance in Germany, 168. 

—— buoy, account of the, 66. 

Lightning conductors, remarks on, 115, 

Liverpool Docks, account of, 172. 

Lobster, account of, 60. 

Locke, some thoughts of, 19 ; his mode of 
acquiring knowledge, 56; notice of, 205, 

Logarithms, great use of, 267. 

London Bridge, account of the New, 41. 

Longest day, notice of, 111; poem on, ibid. 

Longevity, remarkable instances of, 26. 

Lungs, structure and use of the human, 370. 

Luther, notice of, 311. 

Lycidas, extract from Milton’s, 152. 

Lyonnet, P., notice of, 157. 


M‘Cuttocu’s Dictionary of Commerce, re- 
view of, 82. 

Machiavelli, notice of, 37. 

Mahogany tree, account of the, 107. 

Man, his perfectibility, 184, 

—— overboard, fragments from Capt. B: 
Hail, on, 23. 

Mark’s, St., day, 30. 

Martin in the Fields, St., account of the 
church of, 244. 

Maternal education, advice on, 185. 

May-day, notice of, 37. 

May-fly, a poem, 64. 

Meanings of words, 155, 178, 186,195, 202, 
222, 227. 

Megatherium, account of, 180. 

Memnon, accouut of the, 76. 

Mercury, notice of the transit of, 46, 82. 

Mice of Iceland, economy of, 331, 

Michaelmas-day, notice of, 255, 

Mile-stones, London, 96. 

Milton, notice of, 359. 

Mind, on the cultivation of, 80; its bias re- 
specting the future, 307. 

Mirabeau, proof of his popularity, 56; ac- 
count of, 63. 

Mob, nature of a, 112. 

Mole, account of the, 20. 

Monk, George, notice of, 350. 

Moose Deer, account of the, 36. 

Motion, on the principles of, 346, 358. 

Mount Vesuvius, account of, 345, 355. 

Music, effect of, 274; ancient Egyptian, 310. 

Musk Ox, account of the, 124. 


Naptes, description of, 265, 284. 
Nationa! Gallery, observations on, 67, 100, 
197, 382. 

rejudices, remarks on, 352, 

istory, by E. Jesse, 132. 

Magic, Sir D. Brewster’s Letters on, 
211; former credulity respecting, 278. 

Necessity, strong effects of, 114. 

Nelson, determination of, 96; notice of, 255. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, notice of, 375. 

Niger, expedition of the Landers to the, 43. 

Nightingale and glow-worm, a poem, 96. 
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Osetisgs, in British Museum, account of, 92. 
Old Man’s Comfort, a poem, 80. 

Oliver Cromwell, notice of, 29. 

Olive-tree, account of, 185. 

Omai, notice of, 69. 

Opinion, folly of attempting to force, 40. 
Organ-builder, frankness of an, 199. 
Ornithorhyncus, fact respecting, 278. 
Ostrich of South Africa, account of, 353, 
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PaestkLLo, Giovanni, notice of, 53. 


Pestum, temples at, 293. 
Paley, Dr., anecdote of, 207. 
Palm Sunday, notice of, 20. 


Papyrus, account of the, 309. 

Parini, anecdote of, 91. 

Parthenon, remains of the, 284. 

Patents, average annual grant of, 72. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, account of, 57. 

Peace, its utility described by Lord Claren- 
don, 73. 

Penn, William, notice of, 279. 

Penny, on the value of a, 61. 

Penny Cyclopedia, announcement of, 214. 

Perseverance, anecdote of, 64; example of, 


Petersburgh, St., description of, 314. 

Peter the Great, description of the colossal 
statue of, 320; review of the life of, 342, 

Petrarch, notice of, 149. 

Petty, Sir W., notice of, 61. 

Pewter spoon, emotions produced by a, 267. 

Philosophy, the uses of, 232, 

Picture, recovery of an antique, 357. 

Pietro della Valle, anecdote of, 115. 

Pitch Springs, account of natural, 162. 

Pitt, W., notice of, 75; statue of, 132, 

Pizarro, lines on, by Southey, 239. 

Plants, fecundity of, 246. 

Poesie, by George Wither, with notice, 15. 

Poetry, love of, among the Arabs, 207. 

Poetry of Common Life, notice of, 326. 

Poland, description of, 7. 

Pompeii, observations on, by a visitor, 9; 
notice of the account of, 338. 

Pope, Alex., notice of, 70. 

Popular error, instances of, 8, 35. 

Porteus, Bishop, notice of, 53. 

Portland Vase, account of, 249, 

Postscript to our first readers, 8, 

Poussin, N., notice of, 75. 

Poverty, virtuous endurance“of, 38. 

Pride, meanness of, 40; a Spaniard’s, 199. 

Printing press in Turkey, 40. 

Prohibitory duties in Spain, 120. 

Prolonging life, plain rules for, 80. 

Promise, performance of a, 16. 

Promulgation of laws, 88. 

Property, advantages acquired by, 139. 

Proportion, effects of, 312. 

Proverbs, remarks on the use of, 378. 

Public servants, an emperor’s hint to, 219. 


QuaprRATuRE of the circle, notice of, 250. 
Quadrupeds, large headed, account of, 199. 
Quaint sermon, 6. 

Quoits, their use in India, 115. 


RAFFAELLE, notice of, 13; account of the 
Cartoons of, 349, 

Rats, conquest made by, 219. 

Reading for all, Introduction, 1. 

Real heroism, anecdote exemplifying, 103. 

Richard IJ., account of his death, 183, 

Robespierre, a sketch of, 56. 

Rooks, account of, 28. 

Roslin Castle, notice of, 381. 

Ross, Dr. James, his struggles as an emigrant 
in Van Diemen’s Land, 39, 51, 58. 

Captain, proposed expedition to ascer- 
tain the fate of, 387. 

Rouen Cathedral, notice of, 308. 

Royal George, account of the loss of the, 
127 ; Cowper’s poem upon, 127. 

Rubens, P. P., notice of, 117; pictures of, 
in the National Gallery, 382. 





Sarnt SwItuin, notice of, 149. 

Salmon, contest of with an eagle, 295. 
Saturday night’s wages, 294. 

Science preceding art, {1. 

Scilly Isles, state of literature in, 203. 
Scott, Sir Walter, biographical sketch of, 


297. 
Scottish husbandmen, of the last century, 
habits of, 237. 
Scurvy, effects of, on board, 326. 
Seasons, poem on the, 352. 
Selden, John, notice of, 367. 
Self-education, effects of, 35; value of, 72. 
Serpents, on the fascination of, 277. 
Shaftesbury, earl of, notice of, 158, 
Shakspeare, notice of, 29; sonnets by, 30. 
Sheep in Greece, 274. 
Shepherd boy, poem on the, 187. 
Shield of Achilles, description of the, 241, 
Ship of War, requisites for a, 80. 
Sicily, singular customs in, 288. 
Signs of rain, Dr. Jenner’s lines on, 123, 
Silence, sonnet on, 360, 
Silent companion, 208, 


Silk trade, introduction and progress of, 374. 

Singing of Birds, remarks on, 56. 

Singular escape, relation of a, 91. 

Slave ship, account of the, 336. 

Sociable Grosbeak, account of, 100. 

Social condition, improvement in, 126. 

Soldiers, pay of, time of Edward III., 326. 

Solitary, story relating to a, 246. 

Somerset House, account of, 17. 

Song, by Herbert, 195; ascribed to Sir Ed- 
ward Dyer, 203. 

Song of David, Christopher Smart’s, 363, 

Speaking, advantage of public, 270, 

Spectator, sale of the, 147. 

Sportsman, awkward situation of a, 267. 

Steam Engine, Lardner’s Lectures onthe, 262. 

Steam, power of, 8, 

Sterne, Lawrence, notice of, 327. 

Stillingfleet, Bishop, notice of, 20. 

Stirling Castle, account of, 364, 

Stormy Petrel; a song, 144. 

Stratford-on-Avon, account of, 220, 

Sugar, account of, 25. 

Surgery, modern tmprovements in, 56, 

Suspension Bridges, account of, 84, 

Swallow, account of, 12. 

Swift, Dean, notice of, 335, 

Swimming, the art of, 143. 


TARANTULA, dance of the, 139. 

Tartary, Kham of, ostentation of, 56. 

Tasso, anecdote of, 91, 

Tea, account of, 33. 

Teazle, account of, 161. 

Temper, example of an even, 200, 

Temple Church, account of, 116, 

Thames Tunnel, account of, 257, 340. 

Thebes, in Egypt, account of, 113. 

‘Fhomson, James, notice of, 231. 

Threat, singular meaning of a, 199. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, notice of, 256. 

Time, the true test, 80. 

Tivoli, description of, 273. 

Tobacco, use of by the Hottentots, 120; ac. 
count of, 148. 

Torture, ancient use of, 53. 

Trade, protection of, 23; and manufactures, 
Franklin’s remarks on, 155. 

Tristram Shandy, mistake respecting, 120. 

Truth, importance of, 152 ; agreeableness of, 
167 ; and reason, benefits cf, 232. 

Turenne, Marshal, notice of, 239. 

Turkey -Buzzard, account of, 271, 

Turtles, mode of catching, 281. 


Unirep" States, notice of Ouseley’s work 
upon, 133, 


Van Diemen’s Lanp, progress of the colony 
at,2; geography, products, and commerce 
of, 10; condition of convicts in, 162, 

Vanity, remarks on, 8. 

Venomous serpents, in South Africa, 235. 

Village poor-house, notice of, 170. 

Virginia, natural bridge of, 105. 

Vulture, the black, account of, 271. 

Vultures, distinctions of rank amongst, 160 


Wa ter, Robert, history of, 166. * 

Warwick Castle, description of, 177. 

Warwick Vase, account of, 233, 

Wasp, singular nest of, 317, 

Watt, James, statue of, 209. 

Wealth of nations, notice of, 118. 

Weather, explanatory account of the, 95, 
101, 122. 

Weaver’s Song, by Barry Cornwall, 139. 

Wesley, John, notice of, 110. 

West, Benjamin, notice of, 269. 

‘Westminster Abbey, account of, 140. 

Wesminster Bridge, account of, 217. 

Westminster Hall, account of, 153. 

Whitehall, account of, 225. 

Whit Sunday and Monday, notice of, 101. 

Wild Pigeons, method of catching, 271. 

Wisdom, ee to acquire, 183. 

Wise man, the kingdom of, 80. 

Witchcraft, former credulity respecting, 199. 

Wonderful stories, 114, 

Woodman’s Memorial, a tale, 22. 

Working classes, the wants of the, 187, 

Works, ancient and modern, 155. 

Wren, Sir C., notice ef, 280. 

Writing, surprise of savages, at the use of, 


. 


Youru and Age, lines on, by Southey, 55. 


Zegxis, description of a painting by, 207, 
Zoological Gardens, notices of the, 4, 
Zoological Society, notice of the, 131, 
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